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June  5,  1914. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Office  of  the  Postmaster  General, 

Washington ,  D.  C.,  June  1,  191 4- 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  in  receipt  of  Senate  resolution  373, 
reading  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Postmaster  General  be  directed  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  the 
following  information: 

First.  The  names,  ages,  and  length  of  service  of  those  employees  in  the  department 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  post  office  in  Washington  City  who  served  in 
any  war  of  the  United  States  and  who  have  been  demoted,  discharged,  or  resignations 
called  for  since  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen. 

Second.  The  rating  of  efficiency  of  each  of  such  employees  on  March  fourth,  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  the  rating  with  which  they  were  credited  at  the  date 
of  demotion,  discharge,  or  when  resignation  was  called  for. 

In  compliance  with,  this  resolution,  I  wish  to  state  that  none  of  the 
employees  of  this  department  who  served  in  any  war  of  the  United 
States  has  resigned  or  been  removed  since  March  4,  1914.  The  only 
such  person  demoted  is  George  Marshall,  who  on  March  24,  1914,  was 
reduced  from  fireman,  at  $720,  to  laborer,  at  $660,  on  account  of  the 
excessive  use  of  intoxicants.  Mr.  Marshall  is  48  years  old,  has  served 
in  the  department  five  years,  and  is  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish- American 
War.  He  was  informed  at  the  time  of  his  reduction  that  if  his  record 
warranted  such  action  he  would  be  restored  to  his  former  grade  at 
the  expiration  of  two  months,  and  he  was  so  restored  on  May  24,  1914. 
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The  name i,  ages,  length  of  service,  and  efficiency  ratings  of  the 
war  veterans  in  the  employ  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  post  office 
who  have  been  demoted,  dropped  from  the  rolls,  or  resigned  from 
the  service  since  March  4,  1914,  are  as. follows: 


Name. 

Age. 

Length 

of 

service. 

Effi¬ 

ciency 

rating. 

Action 

taken. 

William  E.  Tew . 

74 

Years. 

37 

78.4 

Resigned. 

Do. 

Samuel  R.  Strattan . 

74 

1  7 

85 

William  A.  Hutchins . . 

77 

19 

84.8 

Do. 

Joseph  Randall . 

77 

47 

94.6 

Do. 

John  J.  B.  Lerch . . . 

81 

51 

59.2 

Do. 

Augustus  Ridgely . . . 

78 

51 

69.1 

Do. 

G.  T.  Galliher  2 . . . . . . . 

68 

32 

85 

Reduced. 

0.  T.  Putnam . 

71 

11 

75 

Do. 

William  W.  Mills . . . . . . . . 

77 

42 

88 

Dropped. 

Do. 

George  Dean . . . 

69 

41 

88 

1  Months. 

2  Confederate  Civil  War  veteran. 


The  postmaster  states  that  these  ratings  covered  the  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1913,  and  were  the  ratings  of  these  persons  on 
March  4,  1914,  and  at  the  time  of  their  demotion,  resignation,  or 
separation  from  the  service.  There  have  been  no  removals  or  resig¬ 
nations  during  the  present  administration  of  any'  other  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Washington  post  office  who  served  in  any  war  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  only  such  person  demoted  during  that  time 
was  Henry  L.  Johnson,  who  was  reduced  in  rank  and  salary  on  June 
7,  1913,  on  charges  preferred  by  Mr.  Fulton  R.  Gordon,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  who  stated  that  in  doing  so  he  was  “ simply  performing  a 
patriotic  duty/’ 

There  is  inclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  May  28,  1914,  from  the 
postmaster  of  Washington  explaining  why  the  action  recommended 
by  him  was  necessary. 

Very  truly,  yours, 


A.  S.  Burleson, 

Postmaster  General. 


The  President  of  the  Senate, 

United  States  Senate. 


Washington  City  Post  Office, 

Office  of  the  Postmaster, 

May  28,  191 J. 

Sir:  In  response  to  a  letter  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  department, 
dated  May  27,  asking  for  certain  information  called  for  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Senate  May  26,  I  transmit  herewith  the 
names,  ages,  length  of  service,  and  efficiency  ratings  of  the  war 
veterans  in  the  employ  of  the  Washington  post  office  who  have  been 
demoted  or  dropped  from  the  rolls  or  have  resigned  from  the  service 
since  March  4,  1914.  The  ratings  here  given  were  made  on  January 
1,  1914,  and  covered  the  period  from  July  1,  1913,  to  December  31, 
1913.  They  were  the  only  ratings  with  which  the  men  were  credited 
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either  on  March  4,  1914,  or  at  the  time  of  their  demotion  or  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  service.  The  information,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  from  the  records  of  the  office  or  from  the  employees  in  the  office, 
is  as  follows : 

William  E.  Tew;  salary,  S900;  age,  74  years;  period  of  service,  37  years;  rating, 
78.4  per  cent;  Union  Civil  War  veteran;  resigned. 

Samuel  R.  Strattan;  salary,  $1,200;  age,  74  years;  period  of  service,  7  months; 
rating,  85  per  cent;  Union  Civil  War  veteran;  resigned. 

William  A.  Hutchins;  salary,  $1,200;  age,  77  years;  period  of  service,  19  years; 
ratine:,  84.8  per  cent;  Union  Civil  War  veteran;  resigned. 

Joseph  Randall;  salary,  $1,200;  age,  77  years;  period  of  service,  47  years;  rating, 
94.6  per  cent;  Union  Civil  War  veteran;  resigned. 

John  J.  B.  Lerch;  salary,  $900;  age,  81  years;  period  of  service,  51  years;  rating, 
59.2  per  cent;  Union  Civil  War  veteran;  resigned. 

G.  T.  Galliher;  salary,  $1,000;  age,  68  years;  period  of  service,  32  years;  rating,  85 
per  cent;  Confederate  Civil  War  veteran;  reduced  to  $800. 

O.  T.  Putnam;  salary,  $1,000;  age,  71  years;  period  of  service,  11  years;  rating,  75 
per  cent;  Union  Civil  War  veteran;  reduced  to  $800. 

Augustus  Ridgely;  salary,  $1,100;  age,  78  years;  period  of  service,  51  years;  rating, 
69.1  per  cent;  Union  Civil  War  veteran,  resigned. 

William  W.  Mills;  salary,  $1,200;  age,  77  years;  period  of  service,  42  years;  rating, 
88  per  cent;  Union  Civil  War  veteran;  dropped. 

George  Dean;  salary,  $1,200;  age,  69  years;  period  of  sendee,  41  years;  rating,  88 
per  cent;  Union  Civil  War  veteran;  dropped. 

These  separations  and  demotions  were  only  a  small  part  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  reorganization  intended  to  put  the  administration  of  the 
Washington  post  office  on  a  business  basis.  Less  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  employees  affected  by  the  reorganization  were  veterans  of 
wars,  which  is  a  small  percentage  when  it  is  considered  that  a  large 
number  of  the  older  employees  in  the  office  are  war  veterans. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  fully  informed  as  to  what  has  been  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the  Washington  post  office,  I  beg  to  report  to  you  the 
results  to  date  of  this  reorganization  which  was  undertaken  to  enable 
the  post  office  to  render  greater  efficiency  to  the  public,  to  keep  the 
expenditures  of  the  office  within  the  allotment  of  money  available 
for  this  city,  and  to  comply  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law. 

Growing  out  from  this  reorganization,  there  have  been  to  date  18 
resignations  and  30  demotions,  while  3  employees  have  been  dropped 
from  the  rolls.  With  three  exceptions,  those  who  have  either  re¬ 
signed  or  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  were  no  longer  necessary  to  the 
service,  and  the  department  has  been  advised  that  no  appointments 
will  have  to  be  made  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  caused. 

Separations  from  the  service  as  a  result  of  this  reorganization  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  nationality,  religion,  or  politics  of  any  em¬ 
ployee  concerned,  but  were  based  only  on  consideration  of  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  efficiency  or  his  necessity  to  the  service,  as  is  required  by 
the  following  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  1,  1909: 

The  establishment  of  a  civil-pension  roll  or  an  honorable-service  roll,  or  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  officers,  clerks,  and  persons  in  the  Postal  Service  from  the  existing 
laws  respecting  employment  in  such  service  is  hereby  prohibited. 

I  do  not  know,  save  from  hearsay,  the  number  of  former  soldiers 
involved  in  these  separations,  but  I  have  been  informed  that  of  the  51 
employees  separated  or  demoted,  9  were  Union  and  1  were  Confed¬ 
erate  war  veterans.  Of  the  21  persons  separated  from  the  service, 
1  (a  Union  war  veteran)  was  totally  deaf,  and  every  direction  given 
him  had  to  be  in  writing;  1,  a  woman,  had  never  recovered  from  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  but  had  been  kept  on  the  rolls  nearly  a  year, 
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although  unable  to  do  more  than  the  simplest  desk  work  that  required 
the  services  of  another  employee  in  constant  supervision;  2  others, 
also  Union  war  veterans,  had  afflictions  of  the  mouth,  commonly 
believed  and  feared  by  other  employees  to  be  malignant  cancers  and 
to  be  a  menace  to  their  associates  and  to  the  recipients  of  mail; 
while  several  others  were  in  such  stages  of  physical  or  mental  inca¬ 
pacity  as  to  either  render  their  services  nil  or  require  constant  super¬ 
vision.  One  of  the  war  veterans  whose  affliction  of  the  mouth  is 
feared  to  be  malignant  cancer  handled  incoming  letter  mail  for  the 
Washington  public,  while  the  other,  with  an  apparently  like  affliction, 
handled  mail  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  United 
States  Senators. 

When  I  assumed  charge  of  the  Washington  post  office,  on  April  1, 
1914,  I  entered  upon  the  work  with  a  mind  free  from  any  prejudice 
as  to  the  personnel  of  the  office  or  its  administrative  methods. 
However,  in  the  councils  with  my  supervisory  officials,  I  speedily 
became  aware  of  an  intolerable  situation  in  the  office.  I  found  that 
the  service  was  top-heavy  in  the  matter  of  the  lighter  desk  and  win¬ 
dow  work  and  that  the  public  interest  demanded  a  strengthening  of 
the  distribution  service,  on  which  rests  the  whole  intricate  and  respon¬ 
sible  scheme  of  dispatch  and  delivery  of  the  mails. 

The  civil-service  system  had  been  in  force  long  enough  to  fill  the 
office  with  elderly  employees,  particularly  men  too  old  to  memorize 
the  complex  and  ever-changing  schemes  of  routing  and  distributing 
the  mail.  In  addition,  there  had  been  unloaded  on  the  Washington 
post  office  in  a  long  course  of  years,  through  strong  political  influence 
or  as  a  convenience  to  various  departments  of  the  Government,  a 
large  number  of  inexperienced  employees,  whose  services  had  not 
been  sought  by  the  post  office  and  who  were  not  needed  in  its  opera¬ 
tion.  Notwithstanding  the  inhibition  of  the  United  States  statutes 
against  keeping  on  the  Government  pay  rolls  useless,  inefficient,  or 
incapacitated  employees,  a  desperate  effort  had  been  made  to  take 
care  of  these  employees  in  some  manner,  with  the  result  that  all 
kinds  of  needless  clerical  or  window  jobs  were  created  for  them, 
either  in  the  main  office  or  outlying  stations.  Some  of  these  persons 
were  given  the  baldest  pretenses  at  earning  their  salaries,  ranging 
from  $720  to  $1,800  a  year — mostly  at  $1,200  a  year. 

Although  there  was  employed  a  sufficient  force  of  unskilled  laborers, 
one  aged  man  was  assigned  to  picking  up  scraps  of  paper  on  the  post- 
office  sidewalk.  For  eight  hours  a  day  of  this  character  of  service 
he  was  drawing  a  salary  of  $720  a  year.  He  was  given  a  rating  of 
88.5  per  cent.  Two  men  were  “  pensioned  ”  at  $900  a  year  each, 
watching  the  messengers  in  a  closed-in  room  awaiting  their  turns  to 
take  out  special-delivery  letters.  A  number  of  men  were  employed 
at  the  “cutting  table”  at  a  salary  of  $100  per  month  each.  Their 
duty  was  to  cut  open  small  packages  of  letters.  Others  were  given 
employment  at  the  “facing  table”  at  a  salary  of  $100  per  month. 
All  they  had  to  do  was  to  arrange  the  letters  on  a  table  with  the  ad¬ 
dress  sides  facing  in  one  direction,  and  separating  the  long  from  the 
short  envelopes.  Any  boy  or  girl  could  do  the  work  at  either  the 
“facing  table”  or  “cutting  table,”  yet  for  eight  hours  a  day  of  this 
character  of  work  these  men  were  receiving  each  a  salary — substan¬ 
tially  a  pension — of  $1,200  a  year.  This  is  the  salary  paid  expert 
distributors  for  the  most  trying  work  in  the  Postal  Service,  and  to 
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1  •  1  -  s  must  constantly  practice  and  study 

their  work  at  home  after  completing  their  day’s  task  in  the  post 
office.  On  these  tasks  at  the  “cutting”  and  “facing”  tables  at 
$1,200  a  year  were  employed  four  of  the  men  separated  from  the 
service.  All  four  men  were  Union  war  veterans.  The  services  of  all 
j these  men  were  unnecessary,  as  the  work  is  easily  absorbed  by  the 
regular  office  force  in  the  slack  time.  In  addition,  other  places  were 
created— equally  unnecessary,  equally  simple,  and  equally  well  paid. 
Every  device  within  the  broadest  interpretation  of  the  law  was  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  an  effort  to  keep  aged  or  politically  protected  employees 
on  the  pay  roll.  ' 

In  the  meantime  there  was  a  constant  strain  on  the  distribution 
service,  which  needed  keeping  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency, 
because  of  the  steady  growth  of  the  mails  and  the  great  strides  made 
~y  the  parcel  post.  There  were  1,097  employees  on  the  pay  roll  of 
the  Washington  post  office.  Its  quota  was  full.  Under  the  Post 
Office  appropriation  act  the  Post  Office  Department  could  not  allot 

jr  "  qfhce  additional  men  so  sorely  needed  in  the 

handling  of  the  mails.  Every  unexpected  important  rush  of  mail 
necessitated  the  employment  of  extra  men,  or  overtime,  until  this 
overtime  and  extra  service  has  reached  the  sum  of  $20,000  a  year  for 
the  Washington  office.  Yet  here  were  men  in  the  important  operat¬ 
es  divisions  of  the  office  doing  practically  children’s  work  for  salaries 
of  $1,200  a  year,  who  by  their  retention  in  the  service  were  preventing 
the  employment  of  young  and  active  men  for  the  swift  and  complex 
work  involved  in  the  movement  of  mail  matter. 

On  the  one  hind  was  the  public,  entitled  to  an  exacting  and  ex¬ 
peditious  handling  of  their  mail,  and  on  the  other  was  the  department, 
requiring  that  the  Washington  office  keep  expenditures  within  the 
iSurn  available  for  its  operation.  At  the  same  time  the  supervising 
heads,  who  were  in  no  way  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs  in  the 
office,  were  clamoring  for  relief  from  a  condition  that  not  only  was 
intolerable  but  constantly  was  growing  worse. 

With  the  consent  of  the  department,  I  undertook  to  give  that  relief, 
and  am  giving  it,  by  the  introduction  of  such  simple  business  methods 
as  it-  is  obvious  that  this  particular  situation  required.  The  plan  of 
reorganizing  the  operating  force  of  the  office  on  a  rational  basis,  as 
is  now  being  carried  out,  consists  of  eliminating  all  employees  whose 
services  are  not  necessary,  or  whose  work  can  be  more  expeditiously 
and  intelligently  performed  by  efficient  men.  Under  the  head  of 
unnecessary  employees  come  those  whose  work  can  be  absorbed  with 
ease  by  the  large  force  always  available  in  the  slack  time  in  the  office. 
At1*8  1.n(~u  .s  those  who  have  resigned  or  have  been  dropped  because 
heir  infirmity  or  incapacity  has  permitted  them  to  do  but  a  limited 
range  of  the  exacting  work  involved  in  handling  the  mails*  also,  men 
and  women  assigned  to  window  or  desk  work,  not  because  they  were 
iieeded,  because  places  had  to  be  found  for  them  to  keep  them  on 
the  (jovernment  pay  roll. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  long-standing  policy  in  the  Government 
iservice  generally  to  be  more  liberal  with  the  creation  of  positions 
than  ordinary  business  experience  would  justify.  For  instance,  in 
one  station  in  the  13  hours  that  the  windows  are  open,  there  were 
s.°  d  last  year  a  daily  average  of  $103  worth  of  stamps.  For  pre¬ 
siding  at  that  window  8  hours  a  day,  one  employee  received  $1,200 
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a  year.  At  another  window  an  average  of  18  money  orders  were 
cashed  or  issued  in  the  13-hour  period,  and  for  presiding  at  that 
window  8  hours  a  day,  cashing  or  issuing  an  average  of  less  than  two 
money  orders  an  hour,  and  doing  a  negligible  amount  of  clerical  work 
on  the  side,  an  employee  received  $1 ,200  a  year.  At  a  third  window  an 
average  of  12  pieces  of  registered  mail  were  handled  during  the  13-hour 
period,  and  for  8  hours  of  this  kind  of  service,  together  with  a  small 
amount  of  clerical  work  on  the  side,  a  clerk  received  $1,200  a  year. 
Ordinary  business  instinct,  if  not  a  proper  conception  of  public  duty, 
would  suggest  consolidating  those  jobs  in  the  hands  of  one  efficient 
clerk.  That  is  what  I  have  ordered  done.  The  Washington  office 
being  already  oversupplied  with  such  help,  I  was  compelled  to  advise 
the  Post  Office  Department  that  the  services  of  two  of  these  clerks 
are  no  longer  necessary. 

In  this  manner  the  main  office  and  the  stations  are  being  reor¬ 
ganized.  Superfluous  employees  are  being  eliminated  and  the  slack 
is  being  taken  up  wherever  possible  by  concentrating  the  work  of  the 
service  for  greater  efficiency  and  closer  supervision. 

There  has  also  been  undertaken  a  readjustment  of  salaries  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  character  of  work  performed,  and  this  has  resulted 
in  the  recommendation  of  a  number  of  decreases  as  well  as  increases 
of  salary. 

The  system  of  ratings  has  been  improved,  the  rating  now  being 
broken  up  into  the  several  elements  that  enter  into  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  standing.  As  a  result,  an  employee’s  rating  hereafter  will 
reflect  his  value  to  the  Postal  Service  as  well  as  his  regularity  of  at¬ 
tendance  and  proficiency  in  the  particular  task  on  which  he  is  engaged. 

By  this  course  of  administration  we  are  beginning  to  live  with 
greater  efficiency  within  the  allotments  that  the  post-office  appro¬ 
priation  act  makes  possible  for  this  office.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
been  able  to  steadily  improve  the  post-office  service  to  the  people. 
Since  April  1  we  have  added  carriers  and  wagons  for  the  delivery 
service;  we  have  extended  the  territory  for  the  five-trip  business  de¬ 
livery;  we  have  vastly  improved  the  mail  collections  and  are  building 
up  and  strengthening  the  distribution  service  of  the  office. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  reorganization,  much  of  which  was  of  a  painful 
nature,  I  have  had  the  loyal  and  unselfish  support  of  the  supervisory 
heads  of  the  office. 

I  will  add  that  in  the  light  of  the  provision  of  the  law  which  reads — 


The  establishment  of  a  civil-pension  roll  or  an  honorable-service  roll,  or  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  officers,  clerks,  and  persons  in  the  Postal  Service  from  the  existing 
laws  respecting  employment  in  such  service  is  hereby  prohibited, 

1  could  not  possibly  take  into  consideration  the  personal  fortunes  of 
those  who,  unfortunately,  had  to  be  separated  from  the  service.  To 
have  done  so  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  this  reor¬ 
ganization,  which  has  been  undertaken  solely  for  the  double  purpose 
of  rendering  greater  efficiency  to  the  public  and  of  bringing  the  serv¬ 
ice  within  the  letter  and  intent  of  the  law. 

Very  respectfully, 

Otto  Praeger, 

Postmaster. 

Hon.  Postmaster  General, 

Washington ,  D.  C. 
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